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Finally, In desperation, the merchants prepared plans for the con-
struction of a railway. The canal owners replied by using all their
wealth and influence " to oppose, by a united effort, the establishment
of railroads wherever contemplated." The Bill for the construction of
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was rejected in 1825 and passed
the following year only after a section of the canal owners had been
heavily bribed to give way. The laying down of the line was then begun
under the direction of George Stephenson.
TRIUMPH   OF   THE   "ROCKET"
Two years after the commencement of building operations the
owners of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway were still undecided
as to what motive power they should use. It was in this uncertain
frame of mind that a number of the directors visited Killingworth
Colliery, to see Stephenson's locomotives in action, and then went on
to Darlington to see the new steam trains on the Stockton and
Darlington line. So impressed were they that their doubts were imme-
diately resolved: they would have steam.
The company then offered a prize of ^500 for the most suitable
locomotive. The premium was won by George Stephenson, whose
Roc\et, carrying a load of seventeen tons, put up the amazing speed
of 29 m.p.h. during its trials. The directors had not dared to hope
for more than about 10 m.p.h.
The ceremonial opening of this railway in September 1830 was
marred by a tragic accident. Mr. William Huskisson, M.P. for
Liverpool, was knocked down and fatally injured by the Rocket
just after he had exchanged greetings with the Duke of Wellington.
Distressing as was this accident, it had an immediate sequel which
proved in dramatic fashion the value of railways. Huskisson was carried
to Eccles, fifteen miles away, by the locomotive Northumbrian in
twenty-five minutes; that is, at an average speed of 36 m.p.h. Few
people had even imagined that such a speed was possible for a loco-
motive. Its achievement did much to make England railway-conscious.
The Liverpool and Manchester Railway was an immediate success.
In little more than three months from the time of its opening about
72,000 passengers had used it and over 4,000 tons of coal and other
commodities had been transported along it. In the year 1831 no fewer
than 440,000 people booked seats in its trains.
DIFFICULT  BIRTH  OF   THE   L.M.S.
The first railway to link London with the provinces was that from
London to Birmingham. Opened in sections, it was completed in
September 1838, the engineers being George and Robert Stephenson.
One hundred years later the London, Midland and Scottish Railway, of
which the line now forms a part, chose this date to celebrate its centenary.
Before the railway came the only practicable means of transporting
heavy goods from Birmingham to London was by canal. At least three